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MADEMOISELLE DE SCUDERY. 


BY MRS. 


Turowy by the circumstances of her birth 
among the bourgeoisie, and by her talents 
into the cultivated circle of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, Madeleine de Scudéry was 
familiar with every degree and phase of 
French society. 

The Scudéries claimed noble blood; but, 
unfortunately, the loftiest pedigree cannot be 
relied upon to produce business capacity, and 
Madeleine’s father, dying in his daughter’s 
early childhood, left a widow and two chil- 
dren to contend against a poverty caused 
wholly by his own mismanagement. Mad- 
ame de Scudéry, from whom her children 
evidently inherited their talent, devoted her- 
self to them with such self-forgetful care 
that she died before cither one had shown 
any indication of future celebrity. 

Through the patronage of a friend, the 
boy, George, secured a commission in the 
army, while Madeleine was adopted by an : 
uncle living in Normandy. This kind guard- : 
ian soon observed the lively imagination and | 
excellent memory of his ward, and, being an 
educated man in easy circumstances, lost no ! 
time in putting her under the eare of the‘ 
best masters. She learned with avidity all | 
that was deemed suitable for a girl of her 
rank in life, profiting largely, all the time, 
by her daily intercourse with the little coterie 
of educated men who frequented her uncle’s 
house. 

Just as she reached womanhood, the sud- 
den death of her uncle made her once more 
homeless and penniless. 

Her brother, in the meantime, had left 
the army and established himself in Paris, 
where, owing more to the patronage of Riche- 
lieu than to his own ability, he had acquired 
some little reputation as a poet and a drama- 
tist. He invited Madeleine to share his 
home, and she was soon domiciled in the 
Rue de Beance, a short street still in exist- 
ence. That she might be able to bear her 
part of the expenses of their humble house- 
hold, she endeavored to assist in the literary 
work. Together the brother and sister wrote 
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romances, which happily struck the public 
fancy and became immensely popular. 
George, whose inventive faculty was wonder- 
fully fertile, furnished the adventures and 
situations, which he left his sister to clothe 
in words and embellish with conversations, 
portraits, and sentiment. George was proud 
of his sister’s ability and boasted of it no 
little, as well he might, for it was plainly her 
share of their joint labor that touched the’ 
popular heart; but he was a severe taskmas- 
ter, and kept her constantly at work. 

“She had a strange patience,” wrote one 
of her friends, “and I can scarcely compre- 
hend how she was able to bear all she did.” 

Her life with her uncle had given Made- 
leine an ardent love for society, and, when- 
ever she could elude her brother’s vigilance, 
she would slip off for a draught of its forbid- 
den pleasures. Madame de Rambouillet bade 
the unfriended girl warmly welcome to her 
salon, in which abode of witty conversation 
and polite society she soon became a favorite, 

The interest taken by Madame de Ram- 
bouillet in the fortunes of the Scudéries 
secured for George an excellent Government 
position in Marseilles. Madeleine remained 
in Paris—her own mistress at last. She 
entered cagerly into all the diversions of 
society, passing her time in promenades, 
visits, and evening parties; yet, strange to 
say, with no diminution of her literary 
activity. No one ever saw her at work; no 
one could tell when she wrote; yet she 
poured forth volume after volume, to the 
astonishment of her friends and the admira- 
tion of the public. 

After the close of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, she threw open her own modest 
little house as a rallying-place for the dis- 
persed précieuses. 

“Mademoiselle de Scudéry has taken Sat- 
urday to receive her friends,” says one of 
the numerous memoir-writers of the time. 
“She is then at home to the literati, trained 
like herself in the school of Madame de 
Rambouillet, welcoming with them other 
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men of letters, less celebrated perhaps, but 
still estimable, together with many ladies, 
pourgeoise it is true, but rich and aspiritu- 
elle.” 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s many verbose 
romances have fallen into an oblivion so 
profound that it is useless to recall even 
their names, the only one ever spoken of 
being “Cyrus the Great,” her longest and most 
ambitious work. In it, she has given us a 
veritable portrait-gallery of the seventeenth 
century. Under fictitious names, she has 
described the persons and adventures of all 
those famous men and women who adorned 
the society of that brilliant epoch. Though 
the names of persons and places were sup- } 
plied by her own fertile fancy, the portraits 
were too true to be easily mistaken, and we 
can imagine the interest that was awakened 
as volume after volume appeared, full of these 
thinly disguised personalities. It became a 
guarantec of social position to be mentioned 
in the book, and we read that many persons 
offered Mademoiselle de Seudéry heavy bribes { 
in order that their names might not be for- 
gotten, Itis needless to say that she rejected 
such offers contemptuously, for, to a keen: 
sense of honor, she united the whim of! 
never speaking of her books nor allowing! 

- them to be mentioned to her. 

In thus delineating the celebrities of her. 
age, Mademoiselle de Scudéry did not forget 
herself. She had a great difficulty to sur-: 
mount in this task, for all heroines must. 
be beautiful, while she was’ unmistakably ; 
homely and fully aware of the fact,.as is. 
shown in the following little quatrain, which : 
she addressed to the artist Nanteuil, to 
whom she had sat for a portrait: : 

“Nanteuil, your genius and skill 

Are facts that no one can disprove— 
For the eyes which I hate in my mirror, 
Your picture has taught me to love.” 

It is interesting to observe, therefore, how 
she speaks of herself, which she docs under 
the name of Sappho. 

“When I say that you would have heard 
Sappho spoken of as one of the most charm- 
ing women of Greece, you must not under- 
stand that she was a great beauty, or that it 
was impossible for the eye of envy. to detect 
a fault. Sappho’s chief claim to beauty lay 

. in her eyes”—she was evidently looking at 
Nanteuil’s portrait, instead of her mirror— 
“for they were so brilliant and full of fire 
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: generous to a fault, 


that one could scarcely support their gaze. 
Sappho had, moreover, an oval face, a pretty 
mouth, and hands so beautiful that hearts 
were but as playthings in their grasp—hands 
worthy of a daughter of the muses, and fit 
to cull the choicest flowers of Parnassus.” 

She speaks of her mental gifts in much 
the same strain. 

“At the age of twelve, Sappho’s esprit 
and judgment were the astonishment of her 
friends. What she could not understand 
could be understood by no one. There is 
nothing that she does not know.” 

Strange as it may seem to our ideas, such 
warm self-laudation did not seem indelicate 
to either Madeleine or her.friends. Ladies 
of the highest rank and virtue were accus- 
tomed thus to draw their own portraits and 
descant freely wpon.the beauties of their 
minds and persons. 

The popularity of Mademoiselle de Scu- 
déry’s romances spread to London, for Pepys 
records in his diary that his wife, on one 
occasion, was deeply absorbed in the fascina- 
ting pages of “ Cyrus.” 

Notwithstanding her grandiloquent style; 
which was a fault of the age, Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry was a woman of the simplest 
manners. She was kind, sympathetic, and 
When, in 1671, she 
received the prize for eloquence from the 
French Academy, her many female friends 
testified their love by presenting her with a 
laurel wreath exquisitely wrought in gold. 

A constant guest at the “Saturdays” was 
Madame Cornuel, a wealthy bourgeoise, 
whose witticisms were widely quoted. She 
had once been deputed to find a tutor for the 


‘ family of a friend living in the country; he 
’ was to be handsome, learned, witty, modest, 
: well-bred, and of excellent family. 


She 
wrote, shortly after: “I am still on the look- 
out for such a manas you deseribe, and, when 
I find him, I shall—marry him!” 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry early announced 
her intention of remaining single, and she 
adhered to her resolution to the end of her 
life. It was no dislike of men that caused 
this decision, but, as she said herself—with a 
vivid remembrance, doubtless, of her broth- 
er’s rule—she never could reconcile herself to 
the thought of losing her liberty. 

She died in 1701, having recorded the 
doings of French society for nearly one 

-hundred years. 
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